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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



PABT IX. 



THE PROBABLE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE MONUMENTS OP MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

My object in the present paper is to establish two things : 
First. That the monuments of Mexico and Central America are 
comparatively modern, and Second, that they are Toltec. 

I shall leave out any express reference to the Aztecs, inasmuch 
as they were only a renaissance, and consequently come within 
the same category. 

Now, the first inquiry is, what were the Nahuas ? The name 
would appear to have been given to all the tribes, of the same 
race and tongue, who, during succeeding centuries from the sev- 
enth to the fourteenth, made their way into the high plateaus of 
Mexico, over Mexico itself, and into certain parts of Central 
America; their point of departure being generally regarded as 
lying anywhere between Aztlan (Lake Chapala), the country of 
the Aztecs, who were the last to arrive, and Huchuetlapalan, in 
California, the country of the Toltecs, the first comers. Beyond 
this, nothing would appear certain ; no dates are authenticated, 
and we are compelled to rely upon the conjectures of some and 
the assurances of others. 

But, from whatever quarter they came, the migrations of the 
Toltecs are undisputed facts ; and if we refer to the three writers 
— Ixtlilxochitl, Veytia, and Clavigero — who have entered upon 
the subject of the history of those whom all agree in designating 
Toltecs, we shall obtain sufficient evidence concerning them to 
enable us to make a sketch of them superior to mere tradition, 
and approximating to actual history. 

The tendency of nations to migrate in search of better soil 
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and milder climate need not surprise us any more in the New 
World than in the Old, where the same phenomenon took place 
almost at the same time and on a far larger scale. But there is 
this difference, that the western barbarians became civilized by 
contact with the Romans, whom they invaded, whilst of the Ameri- 
can tribes, that which is now engaging our attention found before 
it only savage peoples, which it had to raise to its own grade of 
civilization. We have all the more right to assume this because 
monumental remains and ruins are found only where that 
influence has been felt. 

Now, among the tribes that were the earliest to escape from 
their northern quarters, the best known are the Olmecs, the 
Xicalancas, the Toltecs, and the Chichimecs, names derived, 
respectively, from those of their chiefs, Olmecatl, Xicanlancatl, 
Toltecatl, and Chichimecatl. Of the two former of these, we 
have only the most vague conceptions ; various historians, how- 
ever, without assigning any definite date, attribute to them the 
great pyramids of Teotihuacan and Cholula, as well as the first 
attempts at civilization in Tabasco and Yucatan. This influence, 
according to various authorities, made itself felt as far as Peru 
and Guatemala, and even at the entrance of the lagoon of Car- 
men we find a town called Xicalaneo, obviously recalling the 
name of the early tribe to our remembrance. 

But as to the Toltecs : The name itself has been variously 
regarded ; sometimes it has been considered as the generic appel- 
lation of an entire race, sometimes held to be a mere epithet 
applied to any adroit and ingenious tribe, or it has been supposed 
to have been the distinction of some individual remarkable for 
his skill. The name subsequently became synonymous with 
engineer, artist, builder, or architect, a circumstance that by no 
means implies that such a people never existed, but rather the 
contrary. It would be used as a sort of compliment, indicating 
that an individual displayed the qualities for which the Toltecs 
were remarkable, much in the same way as a strong man would 
be called a Hercules, a man of taste an Athenian, or a clownish 
fellow would be spoken of as a Boeotian. 

About the existence of the Toltecs, then, there can be no 
doubt. Setting aside the legends of the fabulous and heroic 
epochs, with which we have nothing to do, we find the historians 
agreeing that this tribe first reached Tollantzinco, and after 
remaining there sixteen years, proceeded to Tollan or Tula, where 
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they settled in the seventh century. They speak of this Nahua 
people as being wonderfully gifted, and represent it as a typical 
race, cultivating land, erecting houses, working in stone and 
metal, weaving stuffs, using hieroglyphic characters, devising an 
ingenious astronomical instrument, and inventing a method of 
reckoning time. In the eyes of these historians the Toltecs are 
savants, artists, and philosophers far advanced toward a complete 
civilization. Of course, such a development is too sudden and 
out of keeping with the law of creation ; but after making due 
allowance for exaggeration, there remain all the credentials of 
a very remarkable people. 

It is added that the Toltec was a Theist, his religion being of 
the gentlest character ; the offerings that he made were princi- 
pally birds or flowers ; he worshiped the sun and the moon and 
a deity named Tlaloc, presiding over the harvest and the rain. 
Subsequently he had other gods and innumerable household 
lares, which are found distributed everywhere. 

Physically, Veytia describes the Toltec as a man of tall stat- 
ure, white, and bearded,* and adds that, in his time, among the 
diversified populations that had invaded Mexico, there were still 
to be recognized descendants of Toltec families that had been 
perpetuated on the plateaus. Can any one fail to be struck by 
the general agreement of this description with those which have 
been given of Quetzalcoatl, and of all the reformers to whom 
American civilization has been attributed ? 

In order adequately to know the Toltec and to appreciate his 
work, we must go to his home in Tula. Thither let us follow 
him. We shall have our history, as it were, in our hands, inas- 
much as the only trustworthy documents that remain to us are 
the ruins. 

Now, the first thing that we find at the houses of Tula is an 
example of a mode of building entirely new and curious. The 
prevailing tendency of the Toltec is to place his dwellings, and 
his temples likewise, upon eminences and pyramids — elevations 
that may be either natural or artificial, and which are adapted or 
constructed according to his requirements and his means. This 
tendency is almost universal, its traces being multiplied in all 
directions. 

* I have in my possession a bass-relief, found at Tula, coinciding very- 
well with this description ; the man is full face, and has a large hooked nose, 
his beard being wide and fan-shaped. 
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For instance, the first house that we discovered is situated on 
a height, the various apartments following the declivity of the 
ground, being on different levels, and communicating with each 
other, either by short staircases or narrow passages ; the walls 
are upright, the roof flat, and both roof and floors consisting of a 
firm layer of cement, composed uniformly of the same materials, 
and identical with the cement used for the roads. 

A more detailed investigation of the materials employed by 
the founder of Tula brings us into the presence of a builder of 
singularly diversified resources ; where ordinarily a people would 
be found making use of a single material such as their opportuni- 
ties best afforded, — it might be bricks, burnt or unburnt, wood, 
stone, or cement, — the Toltec is proved to have adopted them all 
simultaneously at his own option ; for the interior of the walls 
he used stone, mixed indifferently with mortar or with mud r 
covering them with lime and cement ; for the outer facings he 
employed baked bricks or hewn stone ; for the staircases he used 
stone or brick at will, resorting to wood for the roof. He knew 
what a pier was, and not unfrequently introduced it into his 
edifices; he constructed columns, both free and attached, and 
even indulged in caryatides ; in short, there is hardly an archi- 
tectural device with which he was unacquainted. Some shafts 
of basalt that we have discovered at Tula have not only carya- 
tides, but capitals that might be taken for Doric* 

Surely, then, here was a man singularly prepared for all con- 
tingencies, capable of utilizing whatever material came to hand, 
and ready to transform his genius and to accommodate himself 
to suit every climate or to meet every emergency. 

In addition to these relics of which we have been speaking, 
we have taken impressions of bass-reliefs of warriors, and copied 
the outlines of various carvings which correspond with the out- 
lines found on the stone of Tizoc at Mexico, as well as with the 
sculptures in the buildings of the gymnasium or tennis-court 
at Chichen in Yucatan. 

At Tula, too, we find the stone ring through which the players 
had to put the ball in their game of " tlachtli," a primitive kind 
of tennis, first played upon the Arahuac, and mentioned by many 

* Amongst the debris we have even found four segments of an arch, admira- 
bly joined together, and in all probability belonging to the top of a door-way ; 
and more curious still, we have found the same thing again at Palenque, but 
in a single piece, the dimensions of the circle being the same. 
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historians. It was transmitted not only to the Aztecs, but to 
the inhabitants of Uxmal, as well as to those of Chiehen, and is 
not unlikely to be fonnd in Tabasco. 

No less typical, again, are the roads and esplanades con- 
structed of cement ; traces of them are found from Tula as far 
as Tabasco and Yucatan, and into Central America. 

Finally, when we come to examine the arms of this remark- 
able tribe, we find that the lances, the arrows, the knives made of 
obsidian, the hatchets of stone or copper, and especially the 
"macana," a huge sword made for two hands, with obsidian 
blade, all correspond precisely with what we find in Yucatan, and 
notably with the weapons depicted in the fine bass-relief of Kabah. 

From Tula we may pass to Teotihuacan. Teotihuacan was 
one of the principal Toltec towns. In spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, I call it Toltec, because to my mind the 
question is settled by the fact that the house I discovered there 
is an identical copy of the house at Tula, except that it is on a 
larger scale; the internal arrangements are as nearly as possible 
the same; like those at Tula, the rooms are on different levels; 
the layers of cement, the positions of the columns, are all similar. 
One difference there is ; the Toltec now rarely uses mortar made 
of lime, but of pounded earth, and the baked brick has given 
place to the unbaked. The materials altogether being less resist- 
ing in their properties, the architect has given the walls greater 
thickness, and has insured their solidity by making them slope 
outward at their base. Here again we find columns and piers, 
and even some crude attempts at corbel arches. Everything in 
Teotihuacan is on much ampler dimensions, and houses reach the 
proportions of palaces. It was a holy city, a city of pilgrimages 
and tombs, such as Palenque was designed to be. Relics abound; 
pottery, mortuary urns, statuettes, carvings in stone, have been 
discovered, of which we shall find copies farther on, and num- 
berless diminutive figures, of which we shall meet with f ac-similes 
in the South. 

According to Veytia, the towns of Cholula, Toluea, Cuer- 
navaca, and Xochicalco are also Toltec, and the civilization, 
which reached its highest development in the reign of Mitl, 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embracing a circum- 
ference of well-nigh three thousand miles. 

But now we reach the fatal epoch, when calamities began to 
overtake this flourishing state. 
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It was during the reign of Topiltzin (in 1097, according 
to Veytia, in 1048, according to Clavigero) that, for three con- 
secutive years, inundations, drought, tremendous hurricanes, 
and intense cold induced a terrible famine, that was followed by 
a pestilence. Foreign enemies and vassals that had increased in 
power took advantage of the season of difficulty and desolation 
to throw off the yoke, and to overthrow the empire. A war 
of extermination ensued, which continued another three years, 
and ended in the decimation of the unfortunate people. The main 
circumstances are beyond dispute ; they were all far too recent 
for writers upon the early times of the conquest to entertain 
a shadow of doubt about them. The surviving remnant of the 
Toltecs united, under the leadership of Quetzalcoatl (a generic 
term, implying a high priest, or dominant chief), and set forward 
in search of new lands, leaving behind them towns that were 
burned down, and a country devastated to the condition of 
a desert. 

From the vestiges of their passage that can be traced, it is 
conjectured that the Toltecs divided into two branches, one com- 
prising those who came from Tula, Teotihuacan, Cholula, and 
from the north and north-east; these went toward the Gulf; the 
other party, made up of those who came from the south and 
south-west, and who took their route in the direction of the 
Pacific. The authority for this hypothesis is that when the 
Chichimecs arrived upon the high plateaus, somewhere about the 
year 1117, Xolotl, their chief, having taken possession of the terri- 
tory, and being anxious to ascertain who were his neighbors, sent 
out his emissaries to make investigation. They were absent for 
four years, and when, on their return from their travels, in 1121, 
they made their report, it became evident that the Toltecs, in the 
course of their migration, had established themselves at Oaxaca, 
Tehuantepec, and Guatemala, on the one hand, and upon the 
Goatzacoalco, and in the State of Tabasco, on the other. The 
envoys make no mention of Yucatan, which they did not visit ; 
but it is much the most probable conclusion that the Toltecs, 
surrounding that province as they did, both on the south and the 
west, would have established themselves there as well. And 
this is entirely in accordance with the accounts given both 
by Landa and Cogolludo. 

Here we would beg to be allowed to make a wide digression, 
and would ask the reader to take note of our steps. 
vol. cxxxm. — no. 299. 27 
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We will now range the coasts of Yucatan and Tabasco, going 
under the guidance of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the best of all 
authorities, as having taken part in each of the three expeditions 
made by Hernandez of Cordova in 1517, by Grijalva in 1518, and 
by Cortez in 1519. In the first of these expeditions, at a place 
near Cape Catoche, where they were attacked by the natives, the 
Spaniards noticed " three houses built of lime and sand, orato- 
ries and temples, in which idols were erected." A fortnight later, 
while cruising along the coast, they caught sight of an important 
town which the Indians called Campeachy, and, having landed 
from their boats, they were conducted to some " vast buildings," 
including the temple with its idols. " These buildings were admi- 
rably constructed of lime and sand, and situated on pyramidal 
eminences." On the walls were noticed sculptures of serpents, 
one tower being entirely covered with them ; on one side were 
paintings of idols, and on the other groups of painted Indians, 
arranged in the form of a cross. Diaz del Castillo goes on to 
say: "We were dumb with astonishment at beholding things 
such as had never been seen before." At Champoton (Poton- 
chan) there was a great fight. The Spaniards lost fifty -seven of 
their men; they had no time to examine the monuments, but 
they saw enough to learn that every center of population had its 
temple. 

In the expedition of 1518, the Spaniards follow the same 
route, see the same things, and proceed as far as the Laguna de 
Terminos, where they find oratories, with a large number of 
wooden and terra cotta idols, and figures of women and ser- 
pents. After having discovered the Rio de Tabasco, they stop at 
Touala, where they barter some miscellaneous goods for six hun- 
dred copper hatchets, which they accept in lieu of gold. The 
soldiers enter the idol-temples, which then, as now, were called 
cues, in reference to the pyramids on which they were built; 
and Diaz incidentally remarks that the mosquitoes were so 
numerous that he took up his quarters to rest "in a temple 
that was quite high up." 

In giving his account of the expedition under Cortez, after 
mentioning Cozumel and " its temples on pyramids," the traveler 
goes on to relate how that, after two days' sailing, they found 
four pyramids and temples, with many statues of huge dimen- 
sions representing women, which gave occasion for the place to 
be named Punta de las Mugeres ; but it is certain that this could 
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not be the island Mugeres, because Cortez's fleet, after starting in 
the morning, reached the Laguna de Terminos the same evening. 
The spot in question, therefore, must be some central point on 
the coast of Yucatan, and not improbably the high pyramids of 
Silan, of which Stephens tells us. 

On a later page, Diaz del Castillo recounts the events of the 
great battle fought near Centla, when the resident cacique within 
two days collected a force of eighty thousand Indians against Cor- 
tez. This gives no uncertain indication of a populous center, and 
affords considerable support to the hypothesis that Comalcalco, 
the last town that I discovered, is the capital of Tabasco and the 
scene of Cortez's fight. The river then flowed more to the east 
than it does at present, in the bed of the Rio Seco, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, it has since abandoned. At that stirring junc- 
ture, events were so crowded together that Diaz seems to have 
had no leisure to occupy himself with cues and monuments ; he 
merely observes that the village near which the battle was fought 
was a dependency of the capital of Tabasco. 

There is a multiplicity of proof that almost everywhere the 
Spaniards on their cruise found not only temples and pyramids, 
but also villages with "large houses." Beyond this, they did not 
take much notice of the architecture, except that they observed 
the amount of ornamentation; this struck them forcibly. Other 
writers give a much more detailed account of the monuments, 
speaking expressly of palaces and towers. 

From all this it results that it is certain that at the time of 
the conquest the coast of Yucatan and Tabasco was covered with 
towns, pyramids, temples, and monuments, all of which were 
inhabited. And if such were the case with the coast, what is the 
inference that must be drawn as to the interior? 

Here, then, we return from our digression, which may be 
regarded as a long parenthesis in the paper. 

Now let us proceed to visit Tabasco, Peteu, Yucatan, and 
Guatemala. Everywhere we find buildings of a similar style of 
architecture. 

It is only within the last fifty years that these monuments 
have attracted any attention. Found in ruins, it has been pre- 
sumed that they have lain in ruins for long centuries; although 
Stephens, who has enlightened us upon the subject more than all 
the historians put together, gives his opinion that they do not 
date from any very remote antiquity. As for the palaces of 
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Uxmal, in particular, he follows an official report, which he 
quotes, and maintains that they were inhabited long after the 
conquest. 

To establish a proper and solid basis of argument, it must 
now be important to ascertain whether the monuments which the 
Spaniards found standing on the coast, and inhabited, correspond 
in their architecture and belong to the same period with those 
in the interior of the country. The descriptions with which we 
are furnished with regard to the exterior of the structures would 
seem to point to an exact resemblance, and the carvings of the 
temples carry our minds to Uxmal, Chichen, and Palenque; but 
the accounts say nothing of the curious internal arrangement, a 
"boveda," being a corbeled vault, a likeness to, if not an imita- 
tion of, the Grothic. I have, however, been able to satisfy myself 
that this striking peculiarity is common both to the edifices on 
the coast and to those in the interior, and hence I am justified 
in saying that the monuments are identical in character. 

But are they contemporary 1 

First of all I would observe that all the monuments along 
the coast at the present time are in a more utter state of dilapi- 
dation than those in the interior ; the pyramids remain, but at 
Cozumel, Silan, Campeachy, Carmen, Centla, and Touala the 
superstructures have entirely disappeared. Yet this by no means 
proves that there is any difference in their age. They may not 
have been attacked one more than the other; the action of time 
alone may account for the difference of their condition. 

My own latest discovery was at Comalcalco, in lat. 18° 35' N., 
to the north-west of San Jean Bautista, the present capital of 
Tabasco, between the bar of Chiltepec and dos Brazos, and on the 
banks of the Rio Seco, which, as I have said, is supposed to be 
the bed from which the Rio de Tabasco has changed its course. 
Here at Comalcalco I found the remains of a considerable town. 
Thousands of pyramids of colossal dimensions range in a north- 
easterly direction, crossing the Lagoon of Mecoacan, and con- 
tinuing over the islands of Bellote as far as the sea. I select 
a pyramid for study. It is, I am told, one of the very few where 
there are remaining any portions of buildings. It is irregular in 
form, somewhere about three hundred yards in diameter, the 
plateau by which it is terminated measuring nearly two hundred 
yards square. On this plateau stood several enormous structures; 
one of them is a palace with a frontage of eighty yards, and it is 
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flanked on the south and west by two square towers correspond- 
ing with the tower at Palenque, but more imposing, and of far 
richer ornamentation. Of the apartments of this palace only- 
one remains standing ; but this one is sufficient to enable us to 
recognize its exact likeness, both in the exterior and interior, to 
the monuments of Palenque. We find the corbel vaulting, we 
find the ornamentation molded in cement. The fragments of 
wall are quite extensive enough to permit us to form a complete 
plan of the structure, of which we took photographs that I now 
possess. 

The pyramid is composed of baked bricks mixed with earth, 
and the buildings, on a plain where there is not the least gravel, 
are also constructed of baked bricks set in mortar that is made 
of lime. The walls seem to me thicker than those at Palenque, 
and the construction altogether quite as solid, as was evidenced by 
the great masses of masonry that have fallen without breaking. 

On comparing the condition of these palaces with the condition 
of those in Palenque, it must immediately occur to the least scien- 
tific mind to inquire, why monuments in the same country, con- 
structed so exactly alike, beneath the same climate and amidst the 
same vegetation, should some be completely in ruins while others 
are standing. Yet there is nothing to warrant the belief that they 
are the productions of different periods. Rather must the simi- 
larity compel us to believe that they belong to the same era and 
must have been reared by kindred hands. If the palaces of 
Comalcalco were entire and inhabited at the time of the conquest, 
we may well feel bound to conclude that those of Palenque were 
in the same condition. 

Similar thoughts must occur with respect to the edifices of 
Yucatan; the more perfect state of preservation of some of 
these must be attributed either to their not having been built 
absolutely so long or to a somewhat less destructive climate. 

Altogether, it seems to be sufficiently established that these 
monuments were inhabited at the date of the conquest, and that 
they are the productions of a comparatively modern era. 

But although I conceive that the proofs that I have given are 
adequate, I am ready to contribute some more. 

First, let us remember that in Tabasco we are in a tropical 
climate; the most humid district in the world. It rains there nine 
months in the year ; the vegetation is exuberant ; Nature is con- 
suming and formidable beyond her wont. Now in these palaces 
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of Palenque, and on the bass-reliefs which decorate them, the 
ornamentation of the delicate parts (for example, the top of a frieze, 
or the drapery of a human figure) is composed merely of little 
dabs of cement applied in the shape of lozenges to the surface, 
and dotted over in disks of various sizes.* Almost the slightest 
touch is enough to detach both disks and bands, of which an 
immense number lie scattered upon the ground in the court- 
yard. Is it for a moment to be supposed that these fragile pieces 
of decoration have resisted the long lapse of many centuries, and 
that, too, under the influences of such a climate as here prevails 1 

Again, let us examine the staircases ; they are the communi- 
cation from one main building to another ; the traffic along them 
must have been incessant. Yet, in spite of the goings to and fro 
of countless passengers, there is no deep trace of wear. In our 
own public offices we know how short a time is enough to wear 
away even steps of stone ; but here in Palenque the steps are 
entire, the edges comparatively sharp. The inference necessarily 
forces itself upon us that these staircases have never been sub- 
ject to the friction of many centuries. 

And we may look at the matter in another aspect. The palaces 
are now covered with a dense vegetation ; enormous trees have 
overshadowed them ; long grass, creepers, and moss have invaded 
the walls and the roofs ; and so thick is the veil of foliage that 
obscures them, that a stranger could easily pass by the ruins 
without observing them. 

Now, the magnitude of the trees that hang over the pyramids 
has been adduced as an argument to establish their extreme 
antiquity. Waldeck speaks of two thousand years or more, and 
M. Larainzar avers that he saw a mahogany table made of a 
single piece of wood cut from a tree that had grown upon the 
site, and upon which, with the aid of a microscope, he counted 
seventeen hundred concentric rings. Taking it for granted that 
each ring represented a year's growth, he would be borne out in 
his conclusion that the mahogany tree was seventeen hundred 
years old, and the building necessarily older. 

* The accompanying design may illustrate the meaning: 
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Unfortunately for the argument, it is altogether fallacious, 
and proves nothing. I have put the evidence to a test. On 
examining a slice of the wood of a shrub that I knew as a fact 
was only eighteen months old, I found that it had eighteen con- 
centric rings. I thought it was an anomaly, but in order to con- 
vince myself, I experimented upon trees of all kinds and all sizes, 
and invariably found the like result produced in very nearly like 
proportions. 

I may mention an additional fact. During my first expedi- 
tion to Palenque, in 1859, I wanted to take photographs of 
the ruins, and for this it was necessary to have all the trees 
felled on the east side of the pyramid. Consequently every tree 
that has since grown up in that quarter is less than twenty-two 
years old. In my recent visit I took a section of one of these 
not much more than two feet in diameter, and counted within 
it more than two hundred and fifty concentric rings, a clear proof 
that in a moist and warm temperature where nature never rests, 
it may, in the larger kinds of vegetation, produce these concen- 
tric rings at about the rate of one a month, or one a moon. The 
result of this computation is to reduce M. Larainzar's estimate 
from seventeen hundred years to two hundred years, or less. 

We have not yet arrived at any accurate date; but if we 
can now prove that the monuments are Toltec, we shall obtain 
a date that is approximate, and, as we know at what period they 
arrived in the country, we shall be in the position to assert 
that the most ancient of these relics do not go back more than 
seven hundred years. 

At the commencement of this paper we have learned what 
the Toltec was, with what marvelous qualities he was endowed, 
and how his name became synonymous with artists par 
excellence; we have recalled, not listening to mere tradition, 
but following history, how Xolotl's envoys found the Toltec 
people established in 1121 in the countries of which we are 
speaking ; there they remained from 1080 to 1515, that is, for 
more than four centuries, and if we allow a century for the 
establishment and gradual diffusion of the empire, we shall 
still have a period of over three hundred years for the residence 
of the tribe in Tabasco, Yucatan, and Guatemala. 

Having entered upon new countries as conquerors and civil- 
izers, can it be supposed that the Toltecs, who for two centuries 
had covered Anahuac with wondrous structures, should all at 
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once lose their architectural instincts, and for the next three 
hundred years remain inactive? Is it for a moment to be 
imagined that they found the districts which they invaded 
already adorned with edifices, which they respected and pre- 
served f Such a proceeding is altogether contrary to experience. 
It is the wont of the conqueror to destroy the buildings of the 
conquered, and to replace them by structures after his own 
taste. 

Or, again, it will be objected that the language of Yucatan 
and Tabasco remained the language of the Maia. To this my 
reply is ready. I maintain that in the presence of a population 
so refractory and prone to resistance as the Maia, the Toltec 
was obliged to adopt his tongue, however much he would soon 
mingle it with the language of the conquerors, and with a 
variety of Nahua expressions, as historians inform us. One. 
striking corroboration of this may be found in the fact that 
these very Maias did impose their language a second time 
upon the victorious Spaniards. Moreover, do we not ourselves 
see the same thing occurring in Alsace, which persisted in 
retaining the German tongue in spite of two centuries of French 
occupation ? 

But even were we for the moment to admit that the Toltecs 
found in the country that they vanquished a civilization already 
complete, with which they were content, and that the structures 
that we now gaze on with admiration were the productions of that 
ancient civilization, as certain authors affirm, in that case we 
should most decidedly look for a different style of architecture 
prevailing in different periods; we should expect indications of 
progress. Civilization is ever advancing, and does not come like 
Minerva, fully equipped, from the brain of Jupiter; it begins 
with the hut before it arrives at the palace, and in our own civil- 
ization we have to pass through five well-defined epochs that 
separate the farmstead of the Frank from the palaces of our 
own day. But where is there anything like this in the monu- 
ments of Central America? 

"When we look for remains that differ from each other, indi- 
cating lapse of time and change of style, what is it that we find? 
Why, we come upon edifices of which the leading feature is that 
they are absolutely identical; the architecture is the same, the 
arrangement is the same; the ornamentation does not vary; they 
all have the semblance of being produced by one hand and being 
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the outcome of one effort. It is hard to distinguish the faintest 
trace of difference, such as may be discerned between French 
erections of the seventeenth and the eighteenth century. 

Hence it stands clearly out that these monuments must all 
belong to the same period, and that the space of time that 
separates them in age cannot be more than two centuries. 

Or, once more: perhaps it will be said that the architect- 
ure of the buildings of Yucatan differs from that of the high 
plateaus. It may be so, but we must first make some allowance 
for the elastic genius of the conqueror; we must also take into 
account the influence of the conquered people; and wherever the 
Toltec has deviated in any way from his established conceptions 
it may readily be inferred that he was induced to take the pecul- 
iarities of the climate into consideration. 

Besides, if we believe Veytia, we must presume that the Tol- 
tecs had long known of the corbel vault, and that they intro- 
duced it into the roof of the temple of Rana at Tula, during the 
reign of MitL 

And still further, if in these countries which the Toltec 
inhabited so long we find his customs, his civil and religious 
organization, his mode of computing time, his costumes, his 
ornaments, his games — if, in the midst of these ruins, we find 
figures corresponding precisely with those that we left in Teoti- 
huacan, and mortuary urns of exactly the same design, we must 
be justified in contending that all these relics are Toltec, that 
they had their beginning between the twelfth and fourteenth 
centuries, and consequently that the most ancient of them can- 
not claim an antiquity that exceeds seven hundred years. 

In America, then, just as in the western area of the Old World, 
there was but one civilizing influence : what has taken place in 
one continent must, by virtue of the same laws, have also taken 
place in the other ; and in surveying (as we have here been rapidly 
doing) the American civilizations, we must be conscious that all 
of them, as is the case in our own land, must have proceeded from 
the same source. 

Without dispute, we admit that our own civilization comes 
from Greece through Italy. More than twenty centuries, however, 
separate us from the Greeks, and although our civil and domestic 
architecture differs entirely from theirs, certain of our public 
buildings, and especially some of the ornaments that enrich them, 
distinctly remind us that our arts in general have from them 
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derived their beginning. The affiliation may be very remote, but 
it is beyond question. 

And what has happened with us in the Old World, I submit, 
is precisely what has happened in the New; only this single 
impulse is accelerated by a more direct affiliation, because it was 
the Toltec himself who advanced from the north, carrying to the 
south the brilliant flame of his civilizing influence. Arriving in 
the midst of a denser population, and meeting with no inconsid- 
erable resistance, he nevertheless put forth all his strength and 
exhausted all his genius in a copiousness of monuments of which 
the richness is extraordinary, and the details full of interest. At 
length the conqueror fuses himself into the population he has 
conquered, and disappears in the confusion of revolutions and 
civil war. The Toltec is dead ! 

Here I pause : I trust I have said enough for the present, but 
I know that science is exacting, and I shall hope to gather yet 
further proofs upon a future expedition. 

D^siRii Chabnay. 



The theory that is here advocated does not in the least 
attempt to deny the Maia and Tzendale civilizations, which are 
not spoken of, and which, as preceding the Toltec, would not have 
left any appreciable traces. 



